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that in cleared countries, they can be overtaken by a swift 
cur-dog, when they will squat, and suffer themselves to be 
caught by the dog or hunter, who follows on horseback. 
But from the knowledge we have gamed of this bird, we 
do not hesitate to affirm, that the manner of running 
down turkeys, like hares or foxes, so much talked of, is a 
mere fable, as such a sport would be attended with very 
trifling success. A turkey hound will sometimes lead his 
master several miles, before he can a second time flush 
the same individual from his concealment; and even on a 
fleet horse, after following one for hours, it is often found 
impossible to put it up. During a fall of melting snow, 
turkeys will travel extraordinary distances, and are often 
pursued in vain by any description of hunters ; they have 
then a long straddling manner of running, very easy to 
themselves, but which few animals can equal. This dis- 
position for running, during rains or humid weather, is 
common to all gallinaceous birds. 

" ' The males are frequently decoyed within gun-shot, 
in the breeding season, by forcibly drawing the air through 
one of the wing bones, producing a sound very similar to 
the voice of the female ; but the performer on this simple 
instrument must commit no error, for turkeys are quick 
of hearing, and, when frequently alarmed, are wary and 
cunning. Some of these will answer to the call without 
advancing a step, and thus defeat the speculations of the 
hunter, who must avoid making any movement, inasmuch 
as a single glance of a turkey may defeat his hopes of de- 
coying them. By imitating the cry of the barred owl 
[Strix nebuhsa), the hunter discovers many on their roosts, 
as they will reply by a gobble to every repetition of this 
sound, and can thus be approached with certainty about 
daylight, and easily killed. 

" ' Wild turkeys are very tenacious of their feeding 
grounds, as well as of the trees on which they have once 
roosted. Flocks have been known to resort to one spot 
for a succession of yean, and to return after a distant 
migration in search of food. Their roosting place is 
mostly on a point of land, jutting into a river, where there 
are large trees. When they have collected at the signal 
of a repeated gobbling, they silently proceed towards their 
nocturnal abodes, and perch near each other : from the 
number sometimes congregated in one place, it. would 
seem to be the common rendezvous of the whole neigh- 
bourhood. But no position, however secluded or difficult 
of access, can secure them from the attacks of the artful 
and vigilant hunter, who, when they are all quietly perch- 
ed for the night, takes a stand previously chosen by day- 
light, and, when the rising moon enables him to take sure 
aim, shoots them down at leisure, and by carefully sing- 
ling out those on the lower branches first, he may secure 
nearly the whole flock, neither the presence of the hunter, 
nor the report of his gun, intimidating the turkeys, al* 
though the appearance of a single owl would be sufficient 
to alarm the whole troop : the dropping of their compa- 
nions from their sides excites nothing but a bu?zing noise, 
which seems more expressive of surprise than fright. This 
fancied security or heedlessness of danger, while at roost, 
is characteristic of all the gallinaceous birds of North 
America. 

" ' The more common mode of taking turkeys is by 
means of pens, constructed with logs, covered in at top, 
and with a passage in the earth under one side of it, just 
large enough to admit an individual when stooping. The 
ground chosen for this purpose is generally sloping, and 
the passage is cut on the lower side, widening out- 
wards. These preparations being completed, Indian corn 
is strewed for some distance around the pen, to entice the 
fioek, which, picking up the grain, is gradually led towards 
the passage, and thence into the enclosure, where a suffi- 
cient quantity of corn is spread to occupy the leader until 
the greater part of the turkeys have entered. When they 
raise their heads and discover that they are prisoners, all 
their exertions to escape are directed upwards and against 
the sides of the pen, not having sagacity enough to stoop 
sufficiently low to pass out by the way they entered, 
and thus they become an easy prey, not only to 
the experienced hunter, but even to the boys on the 
frontier settlements. 

"'The Indittoj make much use of their tail? as fans ; 



the women weave their feathers with much art on a loose 
web made of the rind of the birch-tree, arranging them so 
as to keep the down on the inside, and exhibit the brilliant 
surface to the eye. A specimen of this cloth is in the 
Philadelphia Museum ; it was found enveloping the body 
of an Indian female, in the great Saltpetre cave of Ken- 
tucky. ' 

" The turkey is generally esteemed a stupid bird, and, 
in its tame state, perhaps with truth. Its vigilance and 
cunning in its native forests, however, often baffle the 
experience of well trained hunters ; and the attention and 
cunning of the female are noted by Mr. Audubon. The 
attention of the male to the young is also, in some cases, 
extraordinary. We have known him regularly attend and 
protect the female and brood from dogs, or other in- 
truders : and, in two instances, to take the sole charge 
upon himself, refusing to admit the female to any share of 
his cares. The same bird frequently drove the hen from 
her nest, and sat upon the eggs until hatched. 

*< Mr. Audubon relates a curious anecdote of the turkey, 
which also illustrates the disposition of the dog. 

" * While at Henderson, on the Ohio, I had, among 
many other wild birds, a fine male turkey, which had 
been reared from its earliest youth under my care, it 
having been caught by me when probably not more than 
two or three days o)d. It became so tame, that it would 
follow any person who called it, and was the favourite of 
the little village. Yet it would never roost with the tame 
turkeys, but regularly betook itself, at night, to the roof 
of the house, where it remained until dawn. When two 
years old, it began to fly to the woods, where it remained 
for a considerable part of the day, to return to the en- 
closure as night approached. One morning I saw it fly 
off; at a very early hour, to the woods, and took no par- 
ticular notice of that circumstance. Several days elapsed, 
but the bird did not return. I was going towards some lakes 
near Green River to shoot, when, having walked about 
five miles, I saw a fine large gobbler cross the path before 
me, moving leisurely along. Turkeys being then in prime 
condition for the table, I ordered my dog to chace it, and 
put it up. The animal went off with great rapidity, and 
as it approached the turkey, I saw, with great surprise, 
that the latter paid little attention, Juno was on the 
point of seizing it, when she suddenly stopped, and turned 
her head towards me. I hastened to them, but you may 
easily conceive my surprise, when I saw my own favour- 
ite bird, and discovered that it had recognised the dog, 
and would not fly from it, although the sight of a strange 
dog would have caused it to run off at once.* " 




CHOIR OF THE DOMINICAN FRIARY, PORTUMNA? 
INTERIOR VIEW. 

The flourishing town of Portumna is agreeably situated 
on the banks of the noble river Shannon, in the barony of 
Longford, and county of Galway. It has been greatly im- 
proved within these few years past, partly by the liberality 
of its noble owner, the Marquis of Clanricarde, and partly 
owing to the trade carried on by means of steam navigation. 
This must have been a place of n,o w&HnQtQ &QBH ?el ? 
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distant period of time, as being the principal pass 
whereby the people of North Munster, and they of Con- 
naught' had communication with each other. "Portumna, 
viewed either in a civil or ecclesiastical point of view, 
will be found to compete with most of our baronial 
towns, especially in the former; for the members oi 
the illustrious house of Clanricarde took such an 
active part in the affairs of government, respecting this 
and the sister kingdom, that to give but a hasty sketch 
of these momentous transactions, would swell this notice 
far beyond its proper limits. 

Notwithstanding the silence of history as to Portumna* s 
being an ecclesiastical station, previous to the arrival of the 
English, it is probable that some religious order had 
settled in a place where there was a town for many cen- 
turies before Ireland became subject to the control of 
the sister kingdom. Had it not been situated on a noted 
pass of the Shannon, I should not hesitate to say it was an 
ecclesiastical station, long before the landing of theEnglish ; 
for most of our ancient towns sprang up around" reli- 
gious establishments. I make the above remark because 
some writers seem as if the first religious house erected at 
Portumna was in the fifteenth century, for Dominican 
friars ; whereas the Cistercian monks of Dunbrody (a 
monastery founded in 1182) had a chapel here, dedicated 
to St. Peter and St. Paul, which depended on their mo- 
nastery, in the county of Wexford. 

At what time Portumna was forsaken by the Cistercians 
is unknown ; but it is very probable that it was given up 
but a short time when the Dominican friars took possession 
of it, with the consent of the Cistercians of Dunbrody, and 
O'Madden the dynast of the place. After having their 
possessions confirmed by a Bull of the Pope, which bore 
date 8th of October, 1426, the Dominicans erected a 
friary and church, which they dedicated to the Virgin, 
and the original patron saints. Pope Martyn V, a short 
time after granting the above mentioned Bull, gave in- 
dulgences to all those who had contributed to its erection. 

About a quarter of a mile to the south of the town, 



and convenient to the Marquis of Clanricarde's castle, are 
the extensive ruins of the Dominican friary, and, perhaps, 
the chapel which belonged to the Cistercians. From being 
closely surrounded with fine full grown timber, no part 
of the ruins appear, till of a sudden the east window, 
which is the one represented in the engraving, discloses 
itself to the view. The next object to draw the attention, 
after entering the churchyard, is another beautiful win- 
dow, which is more florid but less majestic in appearance 
than the one first seen. Its rich tracery being partly co- 
vered with ivy, renders the interior view far superior to 
the one taken from the outside. It is in the south tran- 
sept. The friary, which is cruciform, and in the Gothic 
style, is still in pretty good repair, the walls being nearly 
all to their original height, except the tower or steeple, 
which was sprung on four elegant pointed arches, whereof 
three still remain. One of the two which connected the 
nave and chancel has been totally taken down ; and the 
other, which is of elegant cut stone, is built up, so as that 
if a view of it was given, the beautiful window should be 
left out of the picture. The entrance is in the west end, 
and by a small doorway, over which is a painted arched 
window, and from which to the farthest end of the choir 
or chancel, measures above a hundred feet. The choir is 
twenty-one feet wide, and the side walls about sixteen 
feet in height, and served for the parish church till a cou- 
ple of years ago, when a new one being erected, which 
does much credit to its architect, it was forsaken and un- 
roofed. The baptistery is built against the north wall of 
the friary, and was entered by a small door from the 
choir, which is now built up. The ruined building which 
I take to be the Cistercian chapel, is joined to the north 
transept. Was it not for its ancient appearance, I should 
not doubt its being the church belonging to the friary.— 
The new church is in the south end of the town, and is a 
beautiful structure, with stone-sashed windows in the 
perpendicular style, and a lofty spire. The Roman Catho- 
lic chapel is a modern, well-built, and a spacious fabric. 

T.A. 




THE TUNNEL— KILLABNEY. 
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About sir miles from Killarney, on the new line to Ken- 
mare, there is a tunnel, of which the above is a faithful 
sketch. JX lies about a mile from Hyde's cottage, on the 



Killarney side, and gives considerable effect to the~sur- 
rounding scenery, which is of the most picturesque de- 
scription* 



